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“‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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LYSKEN’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN HOSPITAL. 


Oncz upon a time, no matter in what year, and in a 
certain city, no matter where, it was my fortune, 
either good or bad, as the reader may determine, to 
spend a month in hospital. 

I was at that part of my life earning my bread in 
4 merchant’s office, and eating it in a lodging-house 
in the suburbs, where several young men (gentlemen, 
We called ourselves) were “taken in and done for »— 
in other words, boarded and lodged for a certain con- 
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sideration; otherwise, with uncertain consideration- 
this depending upon the temper, for the time bemg, 
of Miss Bond, the elderly lady who provided, and 
presided over, our daily comforts. 

Some time in December, 18—, I returned from the 
office in the city unaccountably depressed in mind. 
I had heard no bad news from home (a hundred 
miles away); everything had gone on smoothly in 
my special department in the house ; I am sure I had 
nothing on my conscience to trouble me; I did not 
even feel ill: but for all this, except for very shame, 
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I could have seated myself on a doorstep and cried 
as I took my solitary walk towards my lodgings. At 
length I reached them, inexpressibly weary, though 
feeling no pain, and cast myself on my bed. 

Night came, and I tried to sleep ; but sleep would 
not come. Instead of sleep I had strange waking 
dreams; I was conscious of unconsciousness ; thought 
and imagination would not be controlled ; and I knew 
that I was on the borders of delirium. 

Morning came, and I had scarcely power to leave 
my bed. I did so, however, with difficulty, and 
scratched a hasty and scarcely coherent note to my 
employers to account for my absence. This I for- 
warded by one of my co-lodgers, a bank clerk. Then 
I sought advice of Miss Bond, very reluctantly, for 
she ‘‘ didn’t approve of her young gentlemen fancy- 
ing themselves out of sorts.” 

‘“‘T don’t feel quite the thing this morning, ma’am. 
I shall not be able to go into the city to-day.” 

‘“Um! What did you have for dinner yesterday 
at your eating-house ? ” 

‘Roast beef, I believe; but I almost forget,” 
I replied. 

‘Qh! indeed, sir!” said the lady, rather sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘And what did you take afterwards, to make 
you lose your memory so sudden?” she asked, not 
unnaturally, 

“‘T took nothing to be ashamed of,” said I, as 
boldly as I could; but the effort was too great. A 
lump seemed rising in my throat. ‘‘ Please to send 
for a doctor, ma’am,” I gasped, faintly. ‘‘I—I 
believe I am ill, really.’ 

After a time the doctoreame. He felt my pulse, 
looked at my tongue, made me open my mouth, and 


peered down the throat, Miss Bond looking on suspi- 
ciously. 

‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, young gentleman ; we shall do 
very well, I dare say: but you should be in bed,” 
said the doctor, looking from me to my landlady. 


‘In bed!” ‘This from Miss Bond. 

It was the best place forme, undoubtedly ; for now 
my head ached violently, and the lump in my throat 
seemed to grow bigger and bigger. 

‘“‘ What ails me, doctor?” I asked, fecbly. 

“Ah; you would like to know, I suppose ; and I 
may as well tell you. You have got the fever.’ 

“So I have been thinking,” saidI. And so I had 
been. Fever was rife everywhere at that i 
time, especially in the suburbs. I had heard of 
families round about my i in which two, 
three, and even four deaths from fever had occurred 
within the space of a few hours. Fever everywhere. 

“Fever!” shrieked Miss Bond. “ Not—not—” 

“Not emerald fever, I suppose you would say, 
madam. I am sorry to say that the symptoms are 
too plain to be mistaken.” 

‘“* He can’t stop here, then,” cried the lady, recoil- 
ing in alarm and agitation, and retreating towards 
the door; “ only think, doctor!” 

There was reason in Miss Bond’salarm. If it were 
known that one of her lodgers had fever, the others 
would immediately take flight; and a stigma would 
rest on the house long after all danger had passed. 

‘Only think, doctor. I shall be ruined,” said my 
poor landlady. ‘‘ He must be moved at once.” 

If not “at once,” I was moved that day. The 
doctor, finding that I had no friends in or near the city, 
proposed the hospital, and gave Miss Bond all needful 
information respecting it. She, on her part, exerted 
herself so energetically that, in the course of a few 
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hours, she had procured an order for admission ; and 
that same afternoon, before the return of my fellow- 
lodgers, the fever carriage came and bore me away. 
How Miss Bond afterwards accounted for my absence 
I never knew. 

I shall pass over the details of my transit to the 
hospital, and of my reception there. It is enough to 
say that, by eventide, I found myself in a large, 
lofty, well-ventilated, and comfortably-warmed apart- 
ment, containing about twenty beds, and nearly as 
many patients. This was the fever ward. 

I had but little disposition or power at that time to 
take mental notes of my surroundings. I have some 
remembrance now of being examined by a physician, 
and put under charge of a female nurse—there were 
two in the ward ; also of being dosed with a nauseous 
draught. These were all matters of course. I re- 
member, too, though indistinctly, the sombre appear- 
ance of the ward, as it struck me that night in all its 
novelty—dimly lighted as it was with a few gas jets, 
I recall more vividly the kind words and cheerful looks 
of the nurse as she came round to me to say ‘ good- 
night.” Sheand her partner, she said, occupied a 
room close by, and one of them was always on the 
watch, and within hearing. So, if I wanted any- 
thing more than the cooling drink she had placed by 
my bedside, I had only to call. 

Again I tried to sleep; but I was full of pain. 
Head and limbs ached fearfully ; and the blood, fever- 
heated, throbbed—throbbed so violently that every 
pulsation seemed to strike upon the brain. Tongue, 
mouth, and throat were destitute of moisture; and a 
heavy weight oppressed my heart. Then, my fellow- 
patients were, most of them, equally unresting and 
more unquiet. Some of them, as I afterwards found, 
had been admitted only a few hours, or a day or two, 
and were approaching the crisis of the fever, which 
others of longer tenancy had already reached; while 
yet others were in the later stages of it, and were 
either gradually gressing towards recovery, or 
more rapidly sinking into death. From most of 
these, in whichever category placed, distressing moans, 
whether extorted by fear, pain, or impatience, from 
time to time eseaped, and made night hideous. This 
is the last of my remembrance of that night. I 
suppose I must have slept, but I am not sure. 
was told by my nurse, some days afterwards, that 
early the following morning, on taking her customary 
a decay Fy 
struggling some enemy as 
E dteni, elu won tr Go tones, and was 
© me. : 

I pass over many days, during which I received 
the ordinary attentions paid to hespital patients by 
attendants who, hardened by use to sights and 
sounds of suffering, performed their routine duties 
with sufficient assiduity, I have no doubt, but with 
little sympathy, and with no particular interest in the 
lives of those they had to deal with. Let me make 
an exception, however, in favour of the nurse under 
whose charge I had been placed, and who, having 
ascertained by some means that I was almost a 
stranger in the city, evinced a motherly regard for 
me, and paid me attentions which deserve now to be 
mentioned with gratitude—not the less so that not 
long after I left the hospital, she herself, as I after- 
wards learned, sickened of the fever, and died—not 
an uncommon event, I am told, in the history of fever 


hospitals. 
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‘«‘ This is visiting day,” said nurse to me one morn- 
ing. ‘* Do you expect any friends to see you?” 

No, I had not thought of it; if I had, who was 
there of all-my city acquaintances that would risk 
the contamination of a fever ward? ‘To tell the 
truth, I had no desire to be seen. The fever was 
still strong upon me. I was on the borders of death, 
I knew: and I did not expect to recover. And yet 
I felt strangely indifferent. I had fond, loving 
friends far away—a mother and sister, who, as I well 
knew, would have travelled any number of miles, 
and braved all danger to be by my bedside. ButI 
had kept them in ignorance of my illness. “If I 
recover,’ I had argued, “time enough for them to 
know about me when all danger is past. If I die—” 

“No,” said I; ‘Ihave noonecoming. But, look 
here, nurse; when I am gone—” 

“Out of the hospital?’?—she supplied the 
sentence, seeing that I faltered. Indeed, my tongue 
was so parched, and my mouth so furred, and my lips 
so dry, that it was with difficulty I could utter even a 
few words consecutively. 

“ No—when I am put in my coffin-—’ 

“Norisense, sir: don’t talk such rubbish.” She 
did not think it was rubbish, though. Poor nurse! 

‘When I am put in my coffin,” I repeated, ‘ you 
write and let them know. Take down the address, 

lease.” 

“Well, sir, just to humour your fancy ;” and she 
took out her pocket-book and wrote at my dictation. 

“There, that’s done,” said she; ‘‘and now you 
drink this, there’s a dear,”’ and she raised my head, 
and gave me my medicine. 

Presently I dropped off into an uneasy sleep, and 


dreamt of home. 
% % % * % 
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“Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also tn me. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions: tf it were 
not so, I would have told you. JI go to prepare a place 
Sor you. 

“ And if Igo and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also. 

“And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.” 

I heard these words recited in the German tongue 
near tome. Now I had learned German, and wasin 
the habit of conversing and writing in that language 
at our city office, where we had many German corre- 
spondents. The words, therefore, almost as naturally 
fell upon my ear as though they had been spoken in 
my own native tongue. But was I still dreaming? 
It seemed to me as though I must be: the words I 
had heard chimed in so exactly with the home fan- 
cies of my heated brain. For, dear reader, I knew 
those words by heart: and I knew them as no un- 
meaning words ; I believed them. 

To return to my story. The voice was very soft, 
and sweet, and gentle; but it roused me, and as it 
proceeded, I gradually awoke to more consciousness. 
It was no dream, but they were living sounds that I 
heard. Then I ventured to open my eyes. 

There were more persons in the ward than the 
occupants of the beds, and the nurse or nurses. It 
being visiting day, by several of the beds sat or 
stood those who, attracted by love or sympathy, had 
found their way to the suffering patients; and as I 
lay at one end of the ward, I was favourably placed 
for seeing each visitor. They were principally of the 
working class. 
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By one bed sat a plainly dressed middle-aged 
woman, no doubt the wife of the patient. She was 
very quiet, saying only a word or two now and then, 
in very low tones, to her afflicted husband; but it 
was easy to be seen, by the painful contraction of 
her brow, and the sorrow which she vainly strove to 
hide, that fear predominated over hope. Her home 
would soon be desolate. 

Close by another bed stood a grave gentleman in 
black, speaking earnestly to a youth who had passed 
through the crisis of the fever, but seemed to be 
sinking from the extreme weakness it had left 
behind. I could hear nothing that was spoken, I 
could only believe that they were good words of 
exhortation, perhaps of consolation and hope. Pre- 
sently this visitor knelt by the bedside, and in low 
tones engaged in prayer for his friend—probably 
once a member of his econgregation—for the gentle- 
man had the look and bearing of a Christian minister. 

Nearer to me lay a poor lad, some twelve or thirteen 
years old. He was in the last and worst stages of 
the fever. It was plain that he was dying. My 
nurse had told me, only a few hours before, in a con- 
fidential whisper, that it was certain he would not get 
over it. She told me also that this was the third case 
from the same family—that two elder brothers had, 
one after the other, been removed to ‘‘the dead- 
room,” and that this one was sure to follow. I had 
watched him two or three days, with sorrowful in- 
terest, wondering if there were any to care whether 
he lived or died. Yes, there was one, at least, to 
care. By his bed was seated a lady-like, though 
evidently a poor woman, in widow’s garb. And oh, 
how bravely she seemed to bear, in addition to the 
pressure of past sorrows, the dread of another to 
come! It was easy to see how she loved this boy, 
the last link which bound her to the dead and gone 
husband and father—and yet how resolutely she kept 
down the overwhelming, consuming grief which was 
killing her. She held her boy’s hand in her own, 
smiled, and bent down her ear to listen to his whispered 
words when he attempted to speak, and staved off 
his inquiries for his brothers as well as she could. 
Poor mother; so soon to be childless! It was not till 
the last moment, when the time came for visitors to 
withdraw, that her Spartan courage failed. I saw 
the last kiss imprinted on that death-pale cheek, and 
I knew that she knew it to be the last of which the 
boy would ever be conscious. And, oh! the unutterable 
look of despair with which she turned away, yet so 
as not for her son to see! I was afterwards told by 
the nurse that she had no sooner left the ward than 
she sank on to the stone flags of the passage ina 
fainting fit from which she was with difficulty re- 
covered. This poor mother never saw her boy again. 
The next morning his bed was empty. He had died 
in the night, and had followed his two brothers to 
the dead-room, to lay afterwards side by side with 
them in the hospital cemetery. 

There were other visitors. I have said that they 
were principally of the working-classes ; but not all. 
Casting my eyes along the range of beds I noted two 
or three evidently of a higher class; and I learned 
from my friendly informant, the nurse, that among 
the patients it was no uncommon thing to find high- 
born gentlemen and scholars who, when taken ill, 
having only temporary lodgings and no homes, pro- 
perly speaking, in the city, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the shelter and medical treatment and 
nursing of the hospital. 

FFEF2 
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My attention had been for a minute or two diverted 
by the touching scene of the mother and her boy, 
from the soft, gentle, though foreign voice which 
had first aroused me; but it was still in my ears, and 
I now ventured to turn my face round to the quarter 
whence it came. 

The nearest bed to mine was occupied by a patient 
who had been admitted a day or two earlier than I, 
and on whom the fever had taken a firmer grip than 
even I had experienced. He was a strong-built 
youth, about my own age apparently, and his suffer- 
ings had for several days been intense. Nothing 
but a strong constitution could have enabled him to 
wrestle as he had done with the terrible disease; but 
the crisis towards which I was approaching was 
with him now past, and he had lain for some hours 
exhausted with the struggle, and kept in life only 
by the strong stimulants which were unsparingly 
administered to him. On the morning of this day he 
had somewhat revived ; and now his eyes were fixed 
on the reader by his bedside. 

I should add that I knew this young man to be a 
foreigner, from his imperfect utterances in English. 
I had thought little about him, however, except to 
pity his loneliness, which seemed even greater than 
mine, he being a stranger in a strange land. But I 
all at once felt an increase of interest in him now, 
and I too fixed my eyes on the reader by his bedside, 
though I could see only her profile. 

She was young; not above twenty years old—so I 
judged. Her features were beautifully formed: her 
face was a pleasant one to see. It was full of affec- 
tion and hope. Her light brown hair fell in goodly 
curls over the warm pelerine which covered her 
shoulders ; and the gloved hand which held the book 
she was reading was delicately small. She was 
plainly but well clad. There was no appearance of 
poverty in her looks, though it would have been im- 
possible to guess her probable station. 

All this I dreamily noted and thought over as, un- 
conscious of being watched, she read on and on to 
the close of the chapter. Then she shut the book, 
and leaning over the young patient, dangerously too 
near, I thought, she whispered, I had no right to 
know what, but loving, cheering words I was sure— 
sure because of the smile that accompanied the 
ardent, loving sparkle of the bright eyes which looked 
down so pityingly and yet so hopefully on the patient. 

‘‘Liysken, you shouldn’t be here,” the youth 
gasped, in his native language. 

‘*Not here, you silly boy! Where should I be 
but here?” she retorted. ‘‘ Why should I not be 
here, by my brother’s side?” 

‘* You will take the fever, Lysken; and then—” 

‘“We will hope better, Heinrich: I do not think I 
shall come to harm. Half the danger of infection 
comes from fear, I am told, and I have no fear. 
Besides,” added the courageous girl, ‘I am in God’s 
hands. Who was there to come and see you if Ihad 
kept away ?”’ she asked asshe bent down and kissed 
her brother’s brow. 

And now it came into my mind that I had been 
unconsciously playing the spy. So, turning once 
more on my pillow, I closed my eyes. Before long, 
I had fallen into a dreamy slumber. "When I woke, 
the fair vision was departed. 

* & % * 

The crisis was over, and I was told that I was out 
of danger. My good nurse came to my side, and 
patted my cheek when she gave me the news, as 
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though I were a child. And so, indeed, I was. [I 
hadn’t the strength of a child. 

‘“We shall have to feed you now,” said she, 
“and get up your strength. Look at your poor 
hands,” and she lifted one of them as it laid almost 
lifelessly on the coverlet. It was very thin, indeed, 
and nearly transparent. ‘Never mind,” she added, 
‘we shall soon plump you out again.” 

I looked curiously round the ward. There were 
more beds unoccupied. But my next bed neighbour, 
the young German, was still there. I was glad of 
that. 

‘When is the next visiting day, nurse?” 

‘‘ To-morrow.” 

‘‘ And what day is this?” 

She told me. 

** And Christmas Day :—when?” 

‘This day week, sir.” 

“Shall I be out by then?” I asked, anxiously 
enough, I dare say. 

The kind-hearted woman smiled. ‘‘ Do you think 
you shall be able to take care of yourself in a week’s 
time ?”” she wanted to be told. ‘‘ We can pull down 
fast enough; but we can’t build up so easy,” she 
added. 

I was glad when, after giving me my quinine 
mixture, she left me for atime. I wanted to think, 
First, I had gratefully to acknowledge in my heart 
the mercy which had so far restored me. To be 
sure, I was weak, and had, indeed, been brought 
down very low by the fever; but the fever was gone 
now, and though, as nurse said, itis not so easy to 
build up as to pull down, I hoped I should be built 
up. 
Sane, I wanted to think of home, and the loving 
hearts there, and the welcome that awaited me when- 
ever I bent my steps homeward. I tried to fancy 
what they were doing there, all ignorant of my past 
danger and present situation. I remembered how] 
had intended to spend Christmas at home (though 
they did not know this); and now, it was plain, my 
‘*‘Christmastide”” must be spent ‘‘ in Hospital.” 

“ Christmastide in Hospital.” It has a mournful 
sound : arid so I thought when my reflections led me 
to this. But I have thought since, and 1 am sure 
now, that there are worse places than a hospital in 
which to spend even Christmastide. While I write, 
I have before me the visions of homes, in striking 
contrast with the happy one that I then pictured to 
myself in the old homestead. Here, a dwelling 
without love—an alienated family, bound together by 
ties of kindred, but far distant as East is from West 
in all that constitutes the charm of home. Here, 
again, a home desolated by vice, the only co-partner- 
ship being in crime and guilt. And another, from 
which hope is for ever banished—a no-home of 
poverty, destitution, and despair. 

Once more, fancy paints other homes laid waste 
this very Christmas-time by the scourge of war: 
homes which, a year ago, were smiling in peace and 
plenty; but now, by the wickedness of men, and the 
ambition of rulers, made a desert and a place of 
weeping. I think of battle-fields, and the heaps 
upon heaps of slain; and the homes which a year 
ago they gladdened. And when all this comes to 
mind, I pray for God’s forgiveness if, at that time, I 
admitted a murmuring feeling to deaden my grati- 
tude to Him who had raised me from the borders of 
the grave. 

Truly, my Christmastide in Hospital was lonely: 
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but even what was this compared with the loneliness 
of my German in the next bed, so far away from 
home ? 

Ah, but there was Lysken. Zysken! what a very 
pretty name. I had never thought about it before 
now. I knew that Lysken was German for Lucy; 
but I had never thought of comparing the two forms 
of the same name. I began now to draw the com- 
parison; and Lysken was incomparably the—the— 
the more interesting form. And then, what a 
pleasant voice. I had always decided that German 
was a harsh, guttural language; I had had no idea 
till now what depth of pathos there was in that 
foreign tongue. 

Don’t think, reader, that I had fallen suddenly in 
love with the pretty German lass. It was no such 
thing. Be ill of a fever yourself, and then you will 
know that all such feelings are for a time an- 
nihilated. No; I was not in love with Lysken. I 
was too ill to dream of it. And if I had not been, I 
had too much common sense to be guilty of such 
folly. But that was no reason why I should not 
hope I might see her again. 

I did see her again. She came the next day to 
find her brother favourably progressing. And, oh! 
you should have seen that sister’s countenance, how 
it lighted up with thankfulness and the assurance of 
hope. 

‘“‘T knew my prayers for you would be heard, my 
brother,” she said, as she kissed him again and 
again. And then she read to him as before, from 
the same book. 

“Lysken,” he presently asked, ‘‘ have you been to 
the house in the city?” 

I had no business to be listening and watching, 
but, being within earshot, I could scarcely avoid 
hearing. I dare say, too, that as the two spoke 
in their own German tongue, they thought that no 
one else would understand, and were not so guarded 
against being overheard as they otherwise might 
have been. As to watching—well, I plead guilty— 
guilty, dear lady reader; but I ‘“couldn’t help 
it.” 

I fancied there was a slight cloud, or motion of 
trouble, -passed over Lysken’s countenance ; but it 
was momentary. 

“Yes, Heinrich,” said she; ‘but never mind 
—_ that now. Oh, Iam so glad you are getting 
well.” 

“But I must mind, Lysken. 
up?” 

“Tf it is, there are others as good to be got.” 

“That’s as much as to say, sister, that I am a 
beggar,” said the young man, with a heavy sigh. 

‘Heinrich! Is our Father in heaven dead ?” 

T never had seen such a look as Lysken gave when 
she asked this question. Such loving, tender reproof! 
Such strong faith ! 

“Oh, I understand now,” I thought, and then I 
virtuously turned away. I would not hear or see 
any more at that time. I would not, for anything, 
have lost the impression made on me by that look— 


those words. 
% * * % * 


Is my place filled 


It was Christmas Day. Instead of being at my 
home, in the old house of my childhood, with loving 
hearts to welcome me, as I had planned, I was 
still in hospital. I had not written to my friends. 
Why should their pleasure be damped by my trouble 
—especially as it was passing away? ‘Time enough 
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to write when it was quite over. Perhaps I might 
pop in upon them on New Year’s Day. 

For I was now in the convalescent ward, able to 
dress myself in my proper garments, which, however, 
hung upon me like sacks and bags. I could also 
walk from one end of the ward to the other, though 
with step so weak as to prove the truth of nurse’s 
words, that it is easier to pull down than to build up. 

The young German patient was also in the con- 
valescent ward; and I had made some approaches 
to intercourse with him. He was very downcast, I 
could see; he was also impatient to be released from 
the hospital. I think his anxiety had somewhat 
retarded his recovery. 

He had told me his history—or part of it. It 
was not an uncommon one. He and his sister were 
natives of one of the smaller States. They were 
orphans, having, in their childhood, lost both parents; 
and, when they grew up, were persuaded and as- 
sisted to emigrate in search of better employment 
than could be found for them at home. They had 
been in England a year or more; and had been so 
far successful that, in the city to which I have given 
no name, they had found employment—Heinrich in 
a merchant’s office, and Lysken as a daily German 
teacher. They lived together in comfortable lodg- 
ings, were all in all to each other, neither seeking 
nor desiring any acquaintances among their own 
countrymen and women, and were going on pros- 
perously in their modest, unassuming course until 
the fever came and prostrated the brother. Com- 
pelled to remove him from their lodgings, the 
hospital was their only resource. 

‘And now,” said poor Heinrich, when his story 
was told, ‘‘I have lost my situation by no fault of 
mine; and poor Lysken will starve.” And tears 
came to his eyes. 

I thought of Lysken then, and her words and 
look, ‘‘ Heinrich, is our Father in heaven dead?” 
I only said, however, ‘‘Cheer up, friend. There 
are as good fish in the sea as there are out of it. 
There are more clerkships in the city, and more 
merchants’ offices than one. You won’t be for- 
saken.” 

Well, it was Christmas Day in the morning. 
Heinrich and I walked together up and down the 
ward till we were tired: then we sat down on my 
truckle bed and talked. He told me again and 
again about his old home in Germany, and how he 
and Lysken had left it, and how dear they were to 
each other. 

At one o’clock Tysken made her appearance. 

‘“‘This is my good friend, sister,” said Heinrich, 
introducing me and mentioning my name; “and he 
can speak German.” 

Lysken frankly offered me her hand, and then 
she said, ‘‘I have brought a little Christmas dinner 
to add to your hospital fare ; will your ‘ good friend’ 
join us?’”? And she opened a basket she carried in 
her other hand. 

I ought to have declined intruding on the brother 
and sister at such a time, of course; but I didn’t. 
So we drew a little table to the bedside, and sat 
down together. 

There were only three or four others besides us in 
the convalescent ward. And as to the nurses and 
doctors, I believe they knew it was Christmas Day, 
and that Christmas comes only once a year. At any 
rate they did not trouble us. 

So we had our little Christmas dinner together, 
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undisturbed. And presently we fell to talking. And 
then Heinrich for the first time learned, that not 
only had he lost his situation on account of his 
illness, but that his sister had had to throw up two 
or three of her engagements because she would visit 
her brother in the fever ward of the hospital. 

‘‘But don’t be troubled, Heinrich,” said she; 
“God will help us, and that right early.” And so 
they parted. 

a * % * *% 

It was New Year’s Day, and I was out of the 
hospital; but not on my way home. Miss Bond was 
very sorry, she said; but she must decline receiving 
me back to my old lodgings. For ‘only think,” 
she added, ‘‘suppose you should bring. the infection 
with you! I should be perfectly ruined.” I found 
other lodgings, however, and a pleasanter landlady ; 
and so far all was well. 

Then, on this New Year’s Day, I went to my 
employers in the city; and they were very kind. 
They had kept my situation open, and meant to do 
so; but I wasn’t to go back to my desk for a month 
at least. I must go and pick up strength in the 
country; and as to the means for doing it—they 
didn’t mean to cheat me out of my salary; and they 
put my two months’ wages into my hand. 

They were good men; and I told them all about 
Heinrich and his sister. 
find a situation for the brother ? 

“Yes, yes; if the young man has a good cha- 
racter, there will be no difficulty about that. - But 
you must leave it to us. Go down into the country, 
and take your holiday. You have no business to be 
here for another month, we tell you.” 

So I obeyed. I travelled homewards the next 
day, but not before I had seen Heinrich, and told 
him to wait patiently and hope. How glad they 
were to see me at home; how I was scolded for not 
writing about my illness; how I soon recovered my 
strength, and how, in a month’s time, I was ready 
to return to my duties,—I may pass over all this. 

I was not to return alone. My sister Kate was to 
go with me, and be my little housekeeper and 
guardian angel, in case I had another fever, so they 
said. ‘‘And I am curious to see your pretty little 
Lysken,” she whispered in my ear, when this 
arrangement was first spoken of. 

Kate did go back with me, and she did see 
Lysken, and the two loved one another at first 
sight (I was sure they would), and the more they 
knew of each other the stronger was their love; they 
soon became like two sisters. : 

Heinrich had, through my employers, entered on 
a better position than the one he had lost, and 
Lysken very soon obtained other pupils; but this is 
nothing to the purpose, she has still other pupils 
now. 

~ % + * % 

Ah, dear! all this that I have written about hap- 
pened years and years ago. I am quite an elderly 
young man, and have a house of my own, and am a 
junior partner in the firm with which I was then only 
aclerk. When I went home the other evening my 
little Frank (my name is Frank, you understand) 
ran down the garden to meet me, to tell me that his 
uncle Heinrich had sent him all the way from Ger- 
many such a fine rocking-horse for a Christmas pre- 
sent—‘‘ big enough for a man to ride, papa,” said 
he. Then came his sister Lysken to tell me what a 
beautiful, beau-ti-ful doll aunt Kate had sent her for 
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a Christmas present, too; and how it came packed 
up with the rocking-horse. Then followed my wife, 
with Harry, our youngest, in her arms, to tell me 
that she had had a letter from Heinrich and Kate 
to say that they were coming over from their home 
in Germany next week to spend Christmas with us, 
and to show us their first-born baby. . 

‘And oh, Frank,” said my darling, “how happy 
we ought to be; and if it had not been for that 
Christmastide in Hospital we should never havo 
known each other, perhaps.” 

“T dare say not, dear Lysken; and——” Well, 
never mind what followed. 

Of course my wife’s name is Lysken, and she is 
more beautiful than ever. And oh! so good; so 
good. 





Ghe Stur in the East. 


OH, PATIENT men—slow pacing through the heat, 
Beleaguered by this mighty solitude, 

Daring the sullen lions, and the hordes 

Of dry-lipped serpents and the deadly wind, 

The furtive phantoms* calling from the drifts 
And hillocks of the solitary waste— 

Whence come you rocking to the camel’s tramp ? 
And what the Star that burns so wondrous bright, 
A soft outraying splendour in your front ? 


We come from that old land where long ago, 
Amid the frivolous crowds, there dwelt a seer— 
Great Balaamt son of Beor, who had eyes 
To reach into the distances of time, 

And pierce beneath the surfaces of things 
That stayed the passage of mere mortal view. 
In answer to a message from a king, 

He stood one day on Moab’s purple height, 
Whilst close beneath him campt a mighty host 
Of people swarming like the grasshopper 
When noontide sun scorches the stony field. 








* The Arabs relate how, when carayans are passing through the desert, 
phantom voices are often heard calling the travellers by their names, who, 
if they imprudently ramble off in answer, are gradually lured away into 
the trackless waste to return no more. 

+ It has been thought by many commentators not improbable that the 
prophecy of Balaam, the Syrian prophet—‘‘ There shall come a star out 
of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel” (see Numb. xxiv. )—! 
been preserved by tradition, and disposed the magi to follow the star, oF 
luminous meteor, which guided them to Bethlehem. 
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The fierce king called for curses on the crowd, 
Fearing their presence in the mountain land. 
He could not curse: no curse could light on them 
Whom God had blest. He tried, but unawares 
A blessing gushed between his opened lips 
In raining splendour of great destinies. 
And in a rapt prophetic mood he saw 
Far down the vistas of Futurity. 
Beyond the battles ; and beyond the toil 
Of vine-clad valleys, and of corn-grown hills ; 
Beyond the cradles, and beyond the graves 
Of many generations,—burnt a Star, 
Soft-mellowing through all darkness. And besides 
A Sceptre gleaming with the priceless gold 
Of righteousness all powerful to redeem 
A Jong-crusht nation from a nation’s woe. 
And having told the vision, loud he cried, 
‘*T shall not see it now with mortal eye, 
But presently—from out the Silent Land— 
It shall be seen by me thence looking down.” 

The prophet spoke. What prophet speaks in vain? 
Our fathers took his words in patient trust, 
And kept them in their memories, and they watched. 
Nightly they swept the heavens. The stars were there— 
The solemn stars all numbered and all known. 
They wateht and waited : then they died. Their sons 
Inherited their watch and stood to gaze 
As sentinels to whom a trust is given, 
A trust they dared not, if they would, betray. 

The years passed on with noiseless march, and still 
No Star appeared, no Sceptre, save such kind 
As earthly monarchs hold to point the race 
To listless luxury or eager war. 
We waited, for our faith was strong and high ; 
The words may fade, the spirit aye endures. 
At length one night, swift falling from the skies, 
There dropt a meteor far beyond our walls, 
Above the open plains, where ’twixt its banks 
A tawny river struggled to the sea. 
It stood at rest, shedding a large white light 
On lichened rock and flower-sprinkled grass. 
A lion had begun to roar: and he stayed 
His roaring in mid-utterance, slinking off 
With palsied foam-fleckt jaws. And still the Star 
Shone on in lucid splendour like some lamp 
Which angels read by in the halls of heaven. 
We clustered, wondering. Was not this the sign ? 
And as we asked in husht and doubtful breath, 
The Star moved on toward the West, and then 
Tarried again, as ’twere a sentient thing. 
We took our camels, on them laid in haste 
Some eostly treasures. Through the city gates 
We passed to seek the Sceptre and the hand 
That makes a sceptre all it ought to be. 
And until now by day and night the Star 
Has led us in our march toward the land 
Where the strange people whom old Balaam saw 
Have changed their tents to marble palaces. 


* * * * 


So past upon their march those patient men, 
Along the desert till they reached the stream 
Of Jordan, fording which, they travelled on 
Till the tall gates of great Jerusalem 
Received them to the safety of the town. 

In solemn council came the Jewish priests, 
And Herod sat there black of brow and heart, 
Scowling and troubled. ‘‘ What! the Jews a king! 
They had a king,—Cesar of seven-hilled Rome, 
And he his deputy ; what further need 
For any other king to come to rule?” 








THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


No prophet in Jerusalem to-day—no seer ; 
Instead the scribe, whose fettered tongue and eye 
Just touched the barest surface of the truth, 

And cumbered that with childish commenting. 

They brought their rolls and read from Micah’s page : 
**Lo here, ye searchers— Bethlehem the small, 

Yet not the smallest of the many towns 

That cluster on the hills of Judah’s strength,— 

From out of thee shall come a king to rule, 

As shepherds rule their flocks, by leading them 

To grassy pastures, and by quiet streams ; 

With mercy for the weaklings, and a name 

Of love for every wanderer in the flock.” 


Forth once again. The journey is not done. 
The night-clouds gloom, but through the city gates 
At once they hastened, and the Star was there. 
Oh faithful Star, serene im steadfast truth ! 
It moved before them now towards the south. 
The fluttering leaves shone silvery in its beams ; 
The little birds awoke and twittered “ morn ;” 
The common stones upon the path caught light 
And glinted glory. Onward still it went, 
And they still followed. Bethlehem rose in front, 
A shapeless multitude of low-built walls. 
A silent street was passed, and then they knew 
The Star had rested! There above a house- 
A little house whose open porch proclaimed 
Inhabitants who feared no loss or wrong— 
The Star was resting. 

Entering in they saw 
A sweet-faced woman, with great wondering eyes 
Uplifted at their tread, and on her knees 
A new-born infant lay in smiling sleep. 
The journey’s end! The quest is here fulfilled. 
Vanisht the Star: no need of earthly light. 
Here in its dawning their glad eyes beheld 
The Light of the world—the King of seeptred strength ! 
They worshipt clustering round the little Child, 
And sung a psalm, and prayed a prayer, and then 
Upon the ground before him poured their gifts— 
Treasures of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh ! 


Oh, mighty Faith, to conquer time and change ; 
Oh, mighty Magian Faith, that holds a word 
May come through earthly lips straight sent from God, 
And therefore cannot fail to be fulfilled ! 
May such a conquering faith indeed be ours ! 
Oh steadfast Patience of contented hearts, 
Enduring now the waiting, now the march, 
Unworn as crystal, pure as chrysolite : 
May such a patience be our portion too ! 
Oh grand reward of Faith and Patience here : 
The Christ will enter in the humblest heart 
Although to-day, like Bethlehem’s stall, ’tis choked 
With stupid ox-like labour for the yoke 
Of this dull body, and around it stored 
Great garnered masses of dry withered cares, 
Like coarsest hay-grass, mown from earth’s sad need. ~ 
Yea, He will enter infantine in form, 
And infantine in speech, and He will grow 
And take possession, casting out all sin. 
And He will purify and perfect us ; 
And take a sceptre, wielding it in love ; 
And subject all our passions ; and o’er-rule 
Our wills to His, and so through His to God ; 
And make us pure and wise : and we shall pour 
In all the lavishness of utter love 
Our life’s best treasures at His royal feet. 
ALFRED NORKIS, 
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tT the time of their mar- 
riage there were few young 
couples in the working- 
class ranks of life who had 
a more comfortable home or fairer prospects of happi- 
ness than Willie Tyson and his wife. ‘‘ Every one” 
said that Willie had married well. The worldly- 
minded said so, because his wife was the daughter of 
a moderately well-to-do tradesman, who had furnished 
a house for her, given a small portion with her, and 
would be likely to further assist her while he lived, 
and leave her something considerable when he died. 
The more romantic said so, because she was a good- 
looking, kind-hearted, well-educated girl, who, though 
she had had what were considered much better offers, 
had chosen Willie from sheer love, and made no 
attempt to conceal that she thoroughly “ adored” 
him. 

But though Willie was looked upon as lucky, no 
one was surprised at his good fortune. He was good- 
looking beyond the average: with regular features, 
fresh complexion, and altogether a comely counten- 
ance; and as he was a little over middle height, well- 
knit, well-proportioned, and lithe and graceful in 
movement, there was nothing in his figure to detract 
from his good looks. In the pliant, ever-varying ex- 
pression of his face—seldom seen without a smile on 
it—in the soft blue eyes, small rosy mouth, and round 
dimpled chin, his character might be easily read. He 
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CHAPTER I.—‘“‘A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW!” 
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was good-humoured, thoughtless, easy-going, easily 
led, a bad hand at saying No. 

To passing acquaintances such a combination of 
traits may make a man appear “ nice”’; to himself and 
any dependent upon him it is always dangerous. 
But girls where they fall in love do not examine 
character very critically. 

At the time we speak of, Willie’s pleasant, vivacious, 
light-hearted manner was as much calculated to win 
the heart of a girl as his person was to please her 
eye. He did win the heart of Anne Wilson, and 
Anne’s love, and good looks, and winning ways won 
his. Their marriage was one of love on both sides, 
and with this, added to the other points in its favour, 
it was no wonder that lookers-on regarded it as likely 
to be a specially happy one. 

And at their marriage, and for a little time after, 
they were happy. Few young couples in their own 
sphere of life had at that time, as we have just 
said, a more comfortable home or brighter pros- 
pects of happiness. But there was ‘a worm i’ the 
bud;” a worm that is ever a cankerworm to the 
flower happiness. At the time our narrative takes 
them up, some seven years after their marriage, 
few couples in any rank of society could have had 
a more miserable home or more wretched home life. 
And the story of their wrecked home and its happiness 
that ‘‘might have been and was not” was the story 
of thousands of the unhappy homes of England. 
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In addition to his good-looks, good-humour, and 
nice manner, Willie was a good singer and amateur 
musician generally ; and with these qualifications it 
need scarcely be said that he was voted good company 
and sought after. Previous to his marriage he be- 
longed to a choral society, most of the other members 
of which were in better positions than himself-—such 
positions as enabled them to give little social and 
musical parties, to which Willie, being ‘such good 
company,” was always invited. It was at these 
parties he had met and wooed and won his wife, and 
it was at them he had first begun to give way to 
drink. The social glass was an element of them, and 
when a rapid circulation of it was pressed upon him, 
Willie, at first, couldn’t say No; and later, when he 
had acquired a taste for the drink, wouldn’t say it. 

To love-blinded eyes, however, there was nothing 
very alarming in this. If his wife that was to be 
thought about it at all, it was excusingly. ‘‘ Every 
young fellow who goes out as Willie does, is liable 
to get a glass too much,” she sometimes said to 
herself; ‘‘ but when he is married he will not be 
going out so much.” She blamed the company, and 
did not fear for Willie. And indeed, at that time, 
no one, whether in love with him or not, could have 
fairly accused him of being a drunkard. He was 
only in danger of becoming one. But where the 
demon of intoxication has once entered, it requires 
something more than a strong will to cast it out, 
and Willie, as we have seen, was not even strong- 
minded. 

When he was wedded he did not go out so much, 
but.this only served to show that he had cared for 
the drink as well as the company. He craved for 
it, and yielding to his craving, began to frequent 
the public-house. He was already beginning to be 
spoken of as what among working men is styled a 
‘“lushington,”’ when some nine or ten months after 
his marriage he joined a brass band that was got up 
among the men employed in the establishment in 
which he worked. Now, a workman’s band is a 
very good thing in a general way; but to a man 
inclined to drink, it often affords both excuse and 
opportunity for drinking. In this respect the band 
proved a snare to Willie Tyson. It frequently went 
out with Saint Monday and other excursious, and 
on such occasions was, as a point of honour among 
the excursionists, liberally supplied with refresh- 
ments, of the liquid portion of which Willie inva- 
tiably took not wisely, but too copiously. On the 
mornings following these ‘‘outs,” he would, with 
but too sufficient reason, plead headache, and stay 
away from work. He would lie in bed till about 
middle-day, and then ‘‘ go for a walk,” a phrase 
which, being practically interpreted, meant in his 
case going to the public-house. There, at least, the 
walks invariably ended, no matter in what direction 
they might commence. 

In the public-house he would find a number of other 
gentlemen of the ‘‘lushington” kidney, who were 
off work under the same circumstances as himself, 
and like himself had dropped in to partake of that 
metaphorical curative for ‘‘hot coppers”—a cure 
spoken of before the days of homeopathy—a hair of 
the dog that had bitten them. But being met 
together, and encouraging each other, they would 
take hair after hair until the dog bit them again. 
‘They had seldom much ready money among them, 
and when what little they had was gone they 
“ticked.” ‘Willie, whose better means and pliant 
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disposition were well known among his boon com- 
panions, often allowed the entire ‘‘ score” to be put 
to his name, and usually got in but a sorry portion 
of it from the others when the day of reckoning 
came. 

With time lost and money spent in this fashion, 
Willie’s earnings became inadequate to the expenses 
of his household, and his wife’s little dowry had to 
be drawn upon with a frequency that soon exhausted 
it. Then came applications for assistance to her 
father, who, though he grumbled, helped. He 
helped at any rate for a time; but as appeal followed 
appeal, he grew to grumble more and more, and 
help less and less, until at last he wholly hardened 
his heart, so far as Willie was concerned. 

‘Yes, Pll help you, Anne,” he said to her, one 
morning, when she went to him with the oft-repeated 
tale of the distress to which she and the two children 
that had by that time been born to her, were 
reduced by an outbreak of dissipation upon her 
husband’s part—‘‘T’'ll help you, because you are my 
daughter—but only as my daughter. I have tho- 
roughly made up my mind not to assist you any 
further as that man’s wife. I have almost literally 
carried out the precept of forgiving not seven times 
but seventy; but he gets worse instead of better, 
and to keep on assisting you while you remain with 
him, is simply to encourage him in his career of 
drunkenness, and that, as I have already told you, 
I have resolved no longer to do. If you want help 
from me you must choose between a home here for 
you and your children, and away from him, and the - 
home that is no home to which he has dragged you 
down with his drinking.” 

She listened to the end without saying a word— 
listened with drooping head and sinking heart, for her 
father spoke with a cool dispassionateness that forbade 
any idea of his relenting. But though, even while she 
spoke, she had no hope of success, she did entreat 
him to alter his determination—to give Willie one 
more chance, as the knowledge that it was the last in 
that quarter might have the effect of really reforming 
him. But the father, pointing to the number of occa- 
sions on which the threat that he had assisted them 
for the last time had been ineffectual to restrain 
Willie for more than a week or two, held uncompro- 
misingly to his ultimatum. And, forced to the bitter 
choice, she, with an all-enduring wifely love, elected 
to remain with the husband, and share with him the 
home that was no home. 

From this point Willie’s sins were visited very 
heavily upon his wife and children. The pawn-shop 
had to be resorted to, and furniture parted with, to 
obtain food, until the once bright little home became 
shabby and bare and comfortless—became, in a word, 
as the father had said, no home. Employers, also, as 
well as relations, tired of Willie’s “‘ carryings on.” 
He was discharged from place after place for losing 
time, and was often out of work for many weeks at 
a stretch. At these times there was absolute want 
in his household— insufficiency of food, fire, and cloth- 
ing. There was less drink for Willie, too. He had 
perforce to keep comparatively sober, and this cir- 
cumstance and the sight of the home desolation 
which he knew was his work, would bring on peni- 
tential fits. 

As might be expected from what has been said of 
his disposition, Willie was a drunkard of the good- 
natured type—the kind of man that thoughtless 
people and boon companions speak of as being ‘“‘no 
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man’s enemy but his own.” He was quite happy in 
his cups—jovial and sociable with his fellow-drinkers, 
boisterously affectionate, after a fashion, with his 
family. In the public-house he acted as peacemaker 
when difficulties arose among the more quarrelsome 
of his companions, and led ‘jolly-good-fellow ” 
choruses, and songs dwelling upon the tyranny of 
those who would ‘“‘rob a poor man of his beer.” 
If his wife, goaded by her extremity, ventured 
to ‘‘come after”? him, when he was ‘on the drink,” 
he did not order her off or kick her out, as is 
the wont of some lushingtons to do when sub- 
jected to such, in their opinion, reprehensible and 
insulting visitation. He received her with effusion ; 
insisted upon her sitting beside him and drinking 
with him ; which last she would affect to do, as by 
humouring him to the top of his bent she could 
sometimes get him away. At home he would caress 
and romp with his children, and give them coppers if 
he chanced to have any left. He ‘“‘ my deared”’ his 
wife, tried to cheer her with scraps of bacchana- 
lian philosophy, and freely admitted that he was a 
sad dog, for whom she was much too good. In 
addition to these self-reproachful admissions, he 
would, when the remorseful mood was upon him, 
voluntarily make the most emphatic promises to 
‘amend and live cleanly.” He had joined and been 
a backslider from teetotal societies, until the number 
of pledges he had formally signed would have filled 
a file, while his violations of verbal vows were still 
more numerous. But as, notwithstanding his 
penitence and good-humour in word, his deeds often 
left his family without the necessaries of life while 
he was squandering his earnings in drink, there were 


people who did not hesitate to speak of him as some- 
thing very like a heartless, unmanly vagabond, who 
declared that he was somebody’s enemy besides his 
own—the worst and most cruel enemy to his wife and 
children. 


CHAPTER II.—IN BROWN’S BUILDINGS. 


As, in following Willie in his numerous changes of 
situation, the family shifted about the metropolis or 
its suburbs, they gradually sank lower and lower in 
the social scale. The comfortable house in which 
they had started had to be changed for apartments, 
which in their turn had to be lessened in number, 
and taken in less and less healthy and respectable 
quarters, until at the time of our story they were 
living in two miserable rooms in Brown’s Buildings, 
a wretched court in a wretched neighbourhood in 
the east end of London. It was a narrow, dirty, 
ill-ventilated, ill-drained, over-populated, fever- 
haunted court; a court many of the ways of which 
were simply horrible to one who, like Mrs. Tyson, 
was not native and to the manner born—in which 
the brutalising influence of poverty and ignorance 
was to be seen in its worst forms; in the shape 
of wife-beating husbands, drunken, blaspheming, 
unfaithful wives, cruel and callous parents, and 
children precociously following in the evil footsteps 
of their elders. 

This last was the point that weighed most heavily 
upon Mrs. Tyson, who was as loving a mother as 
she was a wife. She had made the risk of contami- 
nation to their children the ground of one of her 
most urgent appeals to Willie to give up the drink, 
and Willie, calling himself all sorts of unnatural 
brutes, immediately went and signed the pledge, 
and as had often happened with him before, had an 
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unusually severe break-out of drinking within a 
week after. 

Mrs. Tyson had been driven into Brown’s Build- 
ings by sheer stress of adverse circumstances. She 
had been compelled to leave several of the places in 
which they had previously resided, owing to being 
in arrears of rent, and being unable to offer any 
such references as are in respectable localities 
required from incoming tenants; she went to the 
court, whose landlord knowing the kind of people 
he had usually to deal with, asked for no references, 
but trusted to a short and sharp system of rent 
collection. On first going to live here, she had not 
been able to altogether conceal an instinctive aversion 
to associate with her new neighbours, who seemed 
to her to be a fearsome set of creatures. They 
quickly detected her feeling of repugnance, and 
resented it, sneering and jecring at her as she passed, 
calling her Miss Touch-me-not or Madam Stand-off, 
ironically telling each other to stand aside and let 
the quality pass, and ‘‘ wondering” loudly enough 
for her to hear, who she thought she was, to get 
setting herself up above people. This treatment 
cowed and frightened her, but happily it was not 
continued for long. ‘The women of the court, though 
rough, were not heartless. They soon came to under- 
stand the situation in the Tyson family, and their 
resentment against the wife was turned to pity. 
They could see that she was one who had seen 
better days and been dragged down to her present 
evil ones by a drunken husband. They saw that it 
was timidity, not pride, that caused her to shrink 
from them, and that though strong to suffer and 
willing to do, she was not cut out for roughing it in 
such a neighbourhood. When from a little observa- 
tion they had come to see all this, their manner 
towards her became sympathetic and respectful, and 
they showed a considerable amount of tact in putting 
her into the ways of the neighbourhood, without 
unduly thrusting themselves upon her. They spoke 
of her as “that poor thing at number eleven;” 
spoke, however, not contemptuously, but pityingly. 
And indeed she was to be pitied. Many a night 
when Willie was away at the public-house and the 
children in bed, she had sat by the lonely hearth and 
wept bitterly. Butatlength she had got past crying, 
had got beyond the relief of tears—was dreary and 
hopeless and heartbroken in her sorrow. 

The going to live in Brown’s Buildings had been 
very bitter to her, but the prospect of having to leave 
it, which stared her in the face on the morning on 
which our story finds her there, was still more dread- 
ful. She had gone to the court as a last resource, 
and knew not where she could go to find a shelter for 
herself and children if, as was threatened, she was 
turned out of her present dwelling, as she had been 
turned out of others, for arrears of rent. The land- 
lord of the buildings, who collected all the rents, 
allowing no sub-letting, was one of the kind known 
in poor neighbourhoods as a rasper. 

‘Well, but I must have my rent,” he would say 
to a tenant on their telling him they had no money 
that week. 

“Well, but you can’t get blood out of a stone,” 
the tenant would answer. 

“Well, no,” he would admit; ‘‘ but you can get a 
tenant that doesn’t pay out of your house, and that’s 
what Ido. My motto is, ‘My money or my house,’ 
and if you don’t pay up next week, out you go.”’ 

And, as a rule, out they had to go if they fell more 
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than a fortnight in arrears, With Mrs. Tyson, how- 
ever, he had been more long-suffering. He could 
see that, though in the court, she was not of it—that 
she was alone in a crowd. He detected the better- 
days’ air about her; guessed pretty accurately how 
she had been dragged down, and, pitying her after 
his fashion, allowed her to get seven weeks’ rent in 
his debt; but at length he had declared that he 
would stand it no longer. 

Since she had begun to fall behind in her payments 
she had avoided seeing him, leaving her rent, when 
she had it, with the other woman in the house. With 
this woman the landlord had, one Monday, left his 
message that he would not stand it any longer, and 
that if she (Mrs. Tyson) did not stay in and see 
him on the following Thursday morning, he would 
have her out of the house that very night. That 
Thursday was a Christmas Eve, and a bitterly frosty 
day, and as she sat by the fireless grate, waiting in 
fear for the landlord’s dreaded visit, Mrs. Tyson 
trembled with cold as well as apprehension. Her 
misery had waxed greater than she could bear. It 
erushed her, and once more she sat down and wept; 
but her tears were not such as relieve the heart— 
they were the bitter burning tears that force their 
way where a long, wearying, ever-increasing sorrow 
has reached a climax—where hope has died and the 
spirits are utterly broken. 

With eyes swollen and red from crying, her hunger- 
pinched cheeks pallid, and her whole frame shrinking 
from the cold, and a feared, appealing look in her 
‘eyes, she presented a pitiful spectacle when the land- 
lord eame in. He was a hard man, but the sight 
of the misery-crushed wife had its effect upon 
him. Though he came directly to the unpleasant 
business in hand, and was uncompromising enough 
in his language, there was a respectful softness— 
even a something of sympathy—in the tone of his 
voice. 

‘Of course, Mrs. Tyson, you know what I’ve come 
about,” he said; ‘‘I can’t allow things to go on in 
this way any longer: in two words, I must either 
have my money or my apartments. I can guess 
pretty well what sort of a life yours has been, and, 
‘rasper’ as they call me, I can feel for you. I have 
let you run further behind than I have ever done a 
tenant before, and if you alone were concerned, I 
wouldn’t trouble you even now; but I don’t see why 
T should go without my rent to enable your husband 
to sot his money away in a public-house. Though 
his being a drunkard is your misfortune, it has no 
right to be mine; and it shan’t be—if you can’t pay 
me what you owe me, you must leave the house!” 

She made no answer, but covering her face with 
her hands, and moaning as if in pain, swayed herself 
distractedly to and fro. 

‘Now look here, Mrs. Tyson,’’ the landlord re- 
sumed, after waiting a minute or two to see if she 
would speak ; ‘‘ for my part, I look upon such fellows 
as your husband as not worth a shilling a dozen; but 
I am sorry for you, and for your sake I’ll give your 
hard-bargain a chance that, if he’s got a grain of 
manhood in him, he’ll make the most of. If youw’ll 
let me have two weeks’ rent on Monday, and make 
your payments regularly afterwards, you may stop on 
in the house, and pay me the rest of the back money 
a little at a time, just as you can afford it.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” she sobbed out; 
“you are very kind; surely, surely this will turn 
him. Oh, sir! he’s not a bad husband if it wasn’t for 
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the drink. He’s not like many of those who drink— 
he never raised his hand against me in his life.” 

‘* If he doesn’t strike you, he starves you,”’ answered 
the landlord; ‘‘and though it’s a case of ‘ bad is the 
best,’ I look upon a husband that breaks his wife’s 
heart as worse than one who breaks her head. How- 
ever, I don’t blame you for trying to make the best 
of him, only remember if the fortnight’s rent isn’t 
forthcoming on Monday, out of the house you must 
go without further talk or ceremony.” 


CHAPTER IlI.—WILLIE’S PROMISE—AND PERFORMANCE. 


Tue fear of the interview with her landlord, the 
excitement of its taking place, and the reaction 
arising from its unexpectedly favourable result, | 
proved too much for Mrs. Tyson; and when Willie 
came home at dinner-time, he found her erying 
hysterically. Alarmed at her condition, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘Why, Anne, what’s the matter? what has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘“Oh, Willie! Willie!” she sobbed; ‘‘ you know 
what has happened before; how can I keep things 
gomg when you carry on as you do? I know you 
don’t mean to be cruel, but it is cruel to serve us 
like you do. You know how I’ve striven and 
struggled to keep a home together, but I can’t 
battle along any further. I’m fairly broken down 


at last, and if you don’t alter your ways now there 
will be nothing for me and the children but to go to 
the workhouse, or die in the streets.” 

Hitherto the wife, meek in her love, had only 


appealed, not reproached; and her tone upon this 
occasion cowed as well as startled Willie. 

‘¢ Well, I know I’ve behaved like a scoundrel to 
you,” he stammered ; ‘‘ but—but what’s happened— 
particular ?” 

‘‘ The landlord ’s been—” 

“Why, he isn’t going to turn us out of his tumble- 
down old rooms for the paltry bit of rent we owe 


-him, is he?” interrupted Willie, attempting to hide 


shame and consternation under a blustering affecta- 
tion of indignant surprise. ‘‘ However, his arn’t the 
only houses in the world; we can go elsewhere.” 

‘« Elsewhere!’ she echoed, bitterly ; ‘‘ where else 
could we go? Where do you think they would have 
a tenant that was turned out of here? Not in a 
better place, certainly; and what would a worse 
one be? I say nothing of myself, but look at what 
the children are exposed to already.” 

‘**T know I’m about the worst husband and father 
any wife and children ever had,” he answered, in a 
tone of self-reproach ; ‘‘ but, however, it’s never too 
late to mend, and you'll see I will ‘ put the peg in’ 
this time. I'll never so much as look at a glass of 
drink again, and then I shall be safe.” 

“Ah, if you only would, Willie!” answered the 
wife, sorrowfully, ‘ there’d be a chance for us yet; 
it lies with yourself.” 

‘* How lies with myself?” he questioned. 

‘‘ We haven’t to leave the house—at least not just 
yet,” she answered, the bitterness returning to her 
voice. ‘‘ The landlord has taken pity on me, though 
if you don’t, his having done so won’t be of much 
use.” 

Then she told him what had transpired at the 
interview. By the time she had finished all hardness. 
of manner had left her; and she was once more the 
gentle, loving, long-suffering wife he had always 
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hitherto found her. She no longer reproached, but 
she did implore very fervently. 

‘‘You’ve only been bad in the one thing, Willie ; 
if you would but give up the drink, you’d be as good 
a husband as any woman need wish to have. But 
there, you will give it up this time, won’t you, 
dear,” she pleaded, throwing her arms round his 
neck, ‘‘ for the children’s sake ?”’ 

‘¢ And for yours, too,” he said, earnestly. 

‘*Yes, and for mine, too, Willie,” she murmured, 
letting her head droop on his breast. ‘I know you 
care for me under it all; you wouldn’t like to see 
your poor Anne made homeless altogether. I should 
feel your letting me come to it far worse than the 
thing itself. It would cut me to the heart if those 
who have always tried to persuade me to leave you 
were ever able to say, ‘See, he’s actually left her 
without a shelter.’ But you would never let things 
come to that, would you—you will really try to give 
up the drink this time?” 

‘‘T’ll more than try, I'll do it, Anne,” he answered, 
emphatically. 

‘Oh, Willie, just think how happy we might be 
even yet if you only would give up the drink,” the 
wife answered, raising her tearful eyes lovingly to 
his. ‘‘I know how it has mastered you, and what 
a struggle it costs you to keep away from it now; 
but I do believe, dear, that you wll keep away from 
it this time—till we’re out of our present trouble, at 
any rate.” 

She spoke in a relieved tone. Not that his mere 
promise would have reassured her. She had heard 
him make and seen him break such vows as his 
present one, until in a general way she had lost all 
faith in them; but she did think, as she had said to 
the landlord, surely, surely this—the knowledge of the 
utter misery that threatened his family—would turn 
him. 

And Willie really did intend to ‘‘turn away from his 
wickedness.” He felt and meant all he said. On such 
occasions he always did mean what he said—at the 
time. If the promised reformation could have been 
effected by some single impulsive act of self-sacrifice, 
the thing would have been done. But for such a 
se aa momentary enthusiasm was of no avail, and 

illie being woefully deficient in sustained firmness, 
his good intents came to nought. This time, how- 
ever, he said to himself as he went back to work, he 
would, he must be resolute. 

Throughout the afternoon, his wife’s pleading face 
haunted him, and despite himself his thoughts would 
dwell upon and associate her and his children with 
the terribly bitter fate of such as— 


‘* Homeless near a thousand homes have stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 


As such pictures rose before his troubled imagina- 
tion, he vowed as fervently to himself as he had 
done to his wife that he would “ give up the drink.” 
But, alas! for Willie’s virtuous resolves, the chapter of 
accidents as well as his own weak nature stood in the 
way of their fulfilment. 

It was Christmas Eve, and all the temptations— 
and to Willie they were many and strong—of the 
‘festive season” lay before him. As they would 
not be going to work again till the following week 
the hands of the establishment in which he was then 
working were paid up that evening. That circum- 
stance and the prospect of several consecutive days’ 
holiday had put them in high spirits, and as they 
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stood in the lobby of the pay office waiting their 
turns, sundry standard witticisms incidental to such 
gatherings were freely bandied about. On Willie 
Tyson’s name being called, more than one of his 
mates cried out, ‘‘You haven’t got long to be 
sober now, Willie.” In a general way this was 
merely a stock joke, and was oftener applied as a 
piece of good-humoured chaff to a strictly sober man 
than in the nature of a truth to a drunken one. But 
applied to Willie Tyson, the saying was, as his wife 
and children knew to their sorrow, but too literally 
and painfully true. Asa rule, Willie had really not 
long to be sober when he had once drawn his wages. 
Pay-night was ever an ill one with him, and all 
his worst breaks-out had commenced on those nights, 
There are ignoble drunkards as well as ‘noble 
sportsmen,’’ who look upon the least honourable 
of all their debts as ‘‘ debts of honour” par excellence, 
and Willie Tyson was one of these. His public. 
house ‘‘shot” was his debt of honour—the debt that 
must be settled before all others. On receiving his 
wages, his first proceeding usually was to call in at 
the ‘‘ Hand and Hammer,” and pay it. When doing 
so he would call for a glass, and one glass 
leading to many, a great portion of his wages 
would be swallowed up. Indeed, upon more 
than one occasion the weekly shot, and the Saturday 
night’s ‘‘ spree” to which the payment of it led, had 
entirely consumed Willie’s pay, leaving him to 
wander home at ‘‘turning-out time”’ penniless and 
very drunk. 

Willie was conscious of the stumbling-block that 
pay-day was to him, and on this Christmas Eve he 
had been making up his mind to avoid that phase 
of it which was a snare to him. He would, he said 
to himself, go straight home with his wages, and 
for once let his shot stand for awhile. Left to 
himself, he might have kept to his resolution. But 
he was not to go untried. Tempters in the shape 
of boon companions awaited him, and under their 
influence he soon began to waver. 

“Now, then, Willie, old fellow,” said one of the 
drinking set to him immediately he got outside the 
workshop gates, ‘‘come along here, we’re waiting 
for you.” 

He would rather that they had not been waiting 
for him, but he had not the moral courage to tell 
them that another was waiting for him, and that he 
was not going with them. 

He began to palter with himself. After all, he 
mentally argued, as he joined the group, there was 
no use in making any talk then, he could leave them 
when they got to the public-house, and on reaching 
it he did, in a half-hearted manner, observe: ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t think I shall go in this evening.” 

“Not go in!” exclaimed one. ‘Why, how is 
that ?” 

‘‘ I suppose there is something up,” said another. 
‘* He’s been looking in a can’t-help-it sort of way 
all afternoon.” 

‘Well, if you are down in the mouth about any- 
thing, Willie,” said a third speaker, “that’s just 
why you should come in. ‘Keep your spirits up by 
pouring spirits down,’ you know, as you sing some- 
times.” 

Others urged him in the same strain, and his own 
craving for drink was also beginning to gnaw at him, 
and again, excusing himself to himself, he yielded. 

“Tf he did go in,” he argued, ‘he needn't 
drink. His shot up to this part of the week was 
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only a small one, and it would perhaps be as well to 
settle it and be done with it, as even then he would 
have plenty left to pay the required fortnight’s 
rent,” and silencing his conscience with this specious 
reasoning, he once more entered the ‘‘ Hand and 
Hammer,” over the portal of which might, so far 
as Willie was concerned, have aptly been written : 


‘¢ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 


The ‘‘ Hand and Hammer” was the house Willie 
used. It was a “highly respectable” establishment, 
but even a highly respectable public-house may 
be a house of manifold temptations to a man with a 
tendency to give way to drink, and such a house 
the ‘‘Hand and Hammer” was to Willie Tyson. 
Its nicely-furnished, brightly-lighted, well-warmed, 
cheerful-looking coffee-room had, with its material 
comforts and ‘‘good company,” strong attractions 
for men whose own homes drink had made miserable 
and comfortless. An ornamental scroll placard 
announced that ‘‘a free vocal and instrumental 
concert’ was held in the house “‘ every Saturday and 
Monday evening,” and this was an especial snare 
to Willie. The concerts were of the ‘‘free-and-easy” 
order. They were carried on amidst smoking and 
drinking, and the audience supplied the singers, of 
whom Willie was the one most frequently called upon 
to ‘‘ favour the company.” 

The most noteworthy custom of the house, how- 
ever, was its annual ‘“‘ goose club.” Towards the 
end of August, another and a bolder placard than 
that announcing the concerts would make its appear- 
ance in the windows of the house. An illustrated 
placard showing a portly, jolly-looking man with a 
gigantic goose in one hand, and a proportionately large 
bottle in the other, holding converse with another 
man who is empty-handed, and, like Cassius, has 
“a lean and hungry look,’ the difference in their 
appearance and possessions being—as the dialogue 
that is seen issuing from their mouths in scrolls 
explains—solely attributable to the stout gentleman 
having, and the lean one not having, had the pru- 
dence to join the ‘‘ Hand and Hammer” goose club 
in previous years. A chance, however, was still 
given to the lean and hungry, as the placard further 
announced that the club for the year then being 
had commenced, and that the rules of it could be 
seen at the bar. The chief of these rules was that, 
“Every member who has paid sixpence a week for 
twenty-one weeks shall on the 24th of December 
receive a goose and a bottle of rum or gin;” while 
asa special feature of the ‘‘Hand and Hammer” 
club it was further provided that the landlord should 
give a turkey and bottle of port wine to be balloted 
for among the members. 

Those who use a house in which a goose club is 
held, are expected to join it as a thing of course, and 
Willie Tyson being loyal to such usages, belonged to 
the “Hand and Hammer” club. This circumstance 
afforded him the self-justificatory excuse which— 
his great resolves notwithstanding—was all that was 
wanted to cause him to stay in the house when he 
had once entered it. The distribution of the geese, 
and the accompanying bottles of spirits which in 
goose-club circles were regarded as things that well 
became the Christmas table, would, he said to him- 
self, take place early in the evening, and so being 
there he might as well stay to receive his, and in 
the meantime, as the place would be full, he could 
easily “ shirk the drink.” 
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He did make a faint attempt to accomplish the 
latter feat by not calling for drink upon his own 
account; but when his mates, thrusting their pots 
upon him, asked him to drink exchanges of ‘the 
compliments of the season” with them, his resolution 
failed him. To explain his reasons for declining to 
drink with mates at such a time as this, he argued 
in the same vein of self-excuse he had all along 
adopted, would involve disclosures that it would be 
sacrilege to make in such a place. So he took a sip 
at one of the pots, and then arguing further that it 
would appear invidious to drink with one companion 
and not another, partook of the other proffered pots. 
Presently members of the goose club and others who 
had gone home to “clean up”’ before going out for 
the evening, began to arrive, and the Christmasing 
spirit being already in the ascendant, and the 
‘‘spending money” saved for the festive season 
about to be broken into, Willie was again and 
again asked to drink, until the bad drink had done 
its bad office. By eight o’clock, the hour appointed 
for the delivery of the geese, he was half-drunk, and 
more than half forgetful of his promise to his wife. 

When the geese had been given out, the drawing 
for the turkey—the event of the evening—com- 
menced, amid some little excitement and a good deal 
of boisterous chaff. The names of the members were 
put into one box, and a corresponding number of 
slips of paper, on one of which was written ‘“‘Turkey” 
into another. Then, as the members could not trust 
each other not to make any attempt to control 
fortune, two passing boys were brought out of the 
street, and having been made to roll up their sleeves 
and show that there was no deception, were put to 
draw the lottery. As name after name was brought 
out with a blank, they were received with groaning 
and bantering remarks about the candles of those 
individuals being snuffed out, there being no turkey 
for them this year, unless they did a stroke of farm- 
yard poaching or bought the chance of some of those 
whose names had still to be drawn. When at 
length, however, after a score of other names had 
been drawn, the turkey came out to Willie Tyson’s, 
there was a roaring cheer, and in accordance with a 
custom incidental to the occasion, all charged their 
glasses and drank ‘‘ Willie Tyson’s health and 
turkey.” And Willie, half-maddened by the excite- 
ment and the drink he had already taken, drank a 
return in a ‘‘potation pottle deep.” Then, with 
brain a-fire, and all thoughts of home and wife and 
children drowned in the drink, he headed the crew 
as, on the proposition of one of their number, they 
rushed up to the concert-room to ‘* wind up.” 





A COTTON LANDING ON THE CHATTA- 
HOOCHIE RIVER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE SOUTH.” 


You might take a trip up and down the Chattahoochie 
river one week, and think that you were passing 
through a ravine in an interminable forest, see- 
ing with but little variation on either side of you 
steep banks covered with impenetrable foliage; 
above, a line of sky; below, a sluggish stream. A 
week or two afterwards you might take the very 
same trip, and declare that you had never before be- 
held one single object in all those two hundred miles. 
And not without reason. For now you are thirty o1 
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forty feet above your former level, and instead of 
gliding down a sluggish stream through a forest 
ravine, you are upon a broad and rapid river: the 
luxuriant slopes have receded, and between and over 
the trees you now catch glimpses of ‘ clearings” 
green with the long leaves and silky tassels 
of the maize, or bright with the pink, white, or 
yellow blossoms of a field of cotton. The flight of 
clumsy steps winding up the steep bank, which last 
week served only to inspire a dream of some unknown 
world above, now half submerged, shows that it does 
lead to some living, moving realities; for on the 
summit you discern a log cabin or two, a barn, a 
storehouse, and beyond the clearings something more 
pretentious still, the planter’s residence, may be. 
The cause of the astonishing change around you is to 
be found in the violent and continuous rains which 
have fallen in the interval between your last trip and 
this; or, if in the early part of the year, in the melt- 
ing snows of the highlands, which have filled the 
countless rills and creeks and branches to repletion, 
and brought a vast accumulation of waters into this 
river for several hundreds of miles to the north of 
you. As you passed along on your former trip, you 
observed a high-water line, where the flood had left 
its relics in deposits of mud in the forks of the 
branches, at an elevation of twenty or thirty feet. 
Sometimes you see several of these lines, indicating 
various heights at which the water has been station- 
ary. Lodged in the boughs where they have become 
entangled may also be seen long streamers of dead 
vines hanging in rope-like festoons ; matted rubbish 
floated down the stream—saplings and plants washed 
by the torrent from their parent soil. Even the 
remains of an unfortunate animal: a cow, a pig, a 
sheep, brought to an untimely end by the overwhelm- 
ing flood. 

The entire length of the Chattahoochie is about 
550 miles. Itrises among the mountains of Northern 
Georgia, and for a time makes its way amidst 
scenery of surpassing grandeur. Then, for nearly 
200 miles, it separates the States of Alabama and 
Georgia, flowing southward between high banks until 
in Florida the country becomes comparatively level. 
Here it is joined by the Flint River, widening con- 
siderably, and under the name of the Apalachicola it 
flows into the gulf of Mexico by the town of the 
same name. ; 

The Indian name Chattahoochie signifies pictu- 
resque blufis, the banks being of a dark reddish tint, 
bold and rugged where bare, otherwise clothed with 
a rich and varied vegetation. Numberless are the 
trees and plants which here present a_ ceaseless 
variety. They crowd into every space where a root 
can strike downward, or a branch can stretch itself 
upward to spread out its wealth of glossy leaves to 
the sun. The intertwining stems of many trees, the 
parasites which find support upon them, presenting 
one smooth, uninterrupted exterior of foliage, from 
which it is scarcely possible to separate or distinguish 
any individual species. Dark evergreen oaks and 
bays are embellished with the gorgeous clusters of 
the tecoma and the scarlet honeysuckie ; the fringe- 
tree, the acacia, the dog-wood, and other deciduous 
trees, each in its season is covered with masses of 
blossom; even the tall, decaying stump is but a 
ruined pillar, in the hands of untiring nature to be 
redraped and revivified with tender and delicate 
wreaths and beauteous garlands. Then, amidst this 
wild, exuberant life, from every overhanging bough 
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floats the grey tillanasia: hoary age overshadowing 
the revels of youth; or waving funereally in heavy 
masses, like the torn and faded banners of glories 
passed away. A sombre and desolate beauty per- 
vades the scene. You glide along for many miles 
without beholding a sign of humanity outside the 
limits of your boat, every few minutes veering round 
to a different point of the compass, and in the tor- 
tuous course of the river, surprised by, as it were, 
ubiquitous sunshine. Now, on a broad sweep, you 
seem enclosed in a lake, now you aré threading the 
over-arching trees, at every rapid turn beholding new 
and startling effects of bluff, or bank, or water. There 
is an overpowering sense of life in the rich and 
rampant vegetation, a stern moral of death in the 
lines of decay which the decomposing flood has 
drawn across it. 

To guard against the flood, which may at any time 
submerge the stores upon the banks, the planters 
build their wharves with several floors, four, five, or 
six, so that boats may land their cargoes or take on 
freight at whatever height the river happens to be at 
the time. These wharves or “landings” are but 
few and far between on those sparsely settled banks; 
and few of them are very commodious. Nor 
must you expect to be often accomihodated by a 
flight of steps to convey you to the habitable upper 
regions ; generally you will have to scramble up the 
wild ascent as best you can. Sometimes the cotton 
bales are lowered by a rope from the top of the bank; 
but more frequently they are shot down a long 
wooden slide or trench, through which, not cotton 
bales alone, but pigs and provisions come tumbling 
in uproarious pell-mell. ‘To send cattle down these 
slides was even in the days of slavery and its 
brutalising influences an exceptional practice, we 
would fain hope, or one consequent on the disorder 
and the imperative necessities of the desolating war 
which, at the time the writer witnessed the scene, 
was familiarising every eye with suffering, and 
stifling in every bosom a sentiment so inconvenient 
as compassion. Piteous, indeed, was it to behold 
cattle as well as pigs, destined either for transporta- 
tion or for slaughter, entrapped into the trench at 
the top of the bank, when, immediately losing their 
footing, the wretched creatures would slide downward 
with an increasing impetus which brought them 
bruised and terrified to the bottom. That painful 
spectacle is now recalled only with a sentiment of 
satisfaction and joy, in the reflection that under the 
softening influences of Christian education, customs 
such as those are becoming a shame and a reproach 
among the hitherto neglected beings, who knowing 
no mercy, exereised none. ‘‘Chattels” themselves, 
even as the mules and oxen which they cuffed and 
cudgelled, could we wonder that the negroes should 
bear a spite against the brute labourers with whom 
they were ranked as yoke-fellows and equals ? 

When, after gliding smoothly on for hours amidst 
inanimate nature, you arrive at one of these landings, 
sudden is the awakening, as if from some pleasant 
dream. Freight, perhaps passengers, are to be con- 
veyed on shore; cotton, provisions, and fuel are to 
be brought on board; labourers, white and black, 
amid shouting and noise, set to work, heaving, 
hauling, and dragging whatever has to be heaved 
and hauled and dragged; the negroes invariably ac- 
companying their movements with as much action 
and loquacity as would suffice in loading half-a-dozen 
steamers. A planter or two and their overseers 
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stand looking on: two or three negresses, with white 
turbans and black babies, on the bank above, and 
some sprawling urchins at various elevations, are 
sure to enliven the scene; some young ladies, too, 
have driven several miles from a neighbouring 
plantation to enjoy the not too frequent excitement ; 
the several conveyances belonging to this small as- 
semblage forming altogether such a business-looking 
crowd as may not be gathered together again for 
many weeks. However tranquilly the steamer 
threaded the solitude just now, you bid adieu to 
tranquillity for the next hour ; and what with hauling 
cotton bales on board, and stowing away incredible 
numbers of them by the aid of the inexorable jack- 
screw—what with ‘‘ wooding up,” or transferring from 
the shore to the under-deck a stack of wood for fuel, 
what with the jolting and bumping and clamour and 
confusion attendant on these various performances, 
you would think the frail boat was going to pieces 
there and then. With her increasing cargo she 
sinks perceptibly; by-and-by the banks are cleared, 
and you are off again, probably to make no further 
stoppages during the day, or at most to take on wood 
from a lonely pile left stacked in readiness. The 
people in charge of these supplies of fuel may have 
grown tired of waiting for the dilatory steamboat, 
and you will probably see a slip of paper stuck pro- 
minently upon the pile, telling the captain where to 
deposit his dollar notes in payment, the mail-bag (to 
be fetched at leisure), and whatever packages he may 
have brought for the sequestered community there- 
abouts. 

At night, the scene at these remote stopping-places 
is very striking. From a distance you perceive the 
glare of a beacon fire—a sharp turn in the river 
brings you suddenly in sight of it; and now every 
object is touched with the glowing crimson light. 
Upon a large iron tray, mounted upon iron legs, 
blazes a plentiful supply of pine-wood, which pro- 
duces a splendid illumination, lighting up trees, and 
wharf, and boat, and busy negroes, sparkling and 
crackling, and withal imparting a circle of heat 
which you would gladly dispense with. On a chilly 
winter night, doubtless the brilliant effect would be 
enhanced by the then welcome glow of such a bon- 
fire; but it was the writer’s luck to be upon the 
Chattahoochie River when the temperature was at a 
height almost sufficient to keep the boat’s machinery 
in motion without the aid of a furnace! 

Though in these days of travel and of horticultural 
exhibitions many of our readers are acquainted with 
the cotton plant, this sketch would be imperfect 
without some slight account of it. It is of the 
natural order Dlalvacee, and to the mallow it bears 
some resemblance; especially to those larger and 
finer garden mallows which we all know so well. 
There are several varieties of the cotton (Gossypium), 
but the one chiefly cultivated for commerce is 
Gossypium herbaceum. Some botanists distinguish a 
finer sort, the sea-island cotton, which is esteemed 
for the length of its fibre, or ‘‘ staple””—as Gossypium 
Barbadeuse ; other naturalists attribute its superiority 
mainly to the saline particles in the air, and the soil 
of the coasts where it flourishes so well ; for the seed 
1s said to degenerate when planted inland, producing 
then what is known as “upland cotton,” having a 
shorter fibre. 

In general aspect, the cotton plant is something 
between a mallow and a dwarf hollyhock, branching 
from a central stem, and attaining a height of three 
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or four feet. Its blossoms are exceedingly beautiful 
—in form somewhat like a fine single hollyhock, but 
having that refined and peculiar look which we asso- 
ciate with the exotics of our hot-houses. Its colour 
is in some species white, or pink (upon the same 
plant), in others yellow, changing to a darker hue 
the second day—a peculiarity which greatly increases 
the beauty of a cotton-field. The leaves are large, 
three-lobed, or imperfectly five-lobed, smooth, and 
ofa pale green. From the very first appearance of 
the plant above ground a cotton-field is pleasing to 
contemplate ; but when it comes into bioom, the 
variegated and smiling acres are a sight of beauty. 
And when the pods on the earlier branches burst 
open, and the dazzlingly white, long, pendent 
tuft displays itself amid the green leaves and the 
handsome corollas which crowd the plant, then a 
field of cotton is a spectacle worth going a long 
way to behold. So it is later in the season, 
when the blossoms cease, and the plants seem hung 
with snowballs. The pods, or ‘lobes,’ are about 
the size of a walnut when they burst open longi- 
tudinally, the lovely white, silky down which clothes 
the seeds peeping out between each dark brown seg- 
ment, and gradually expanding till it hangs in the 
long tuft ready to the hand of the gatherer. 

The seed is sown in spring, and the gathering 
begins about August. The entire gathering lasts 


some time, according to the climate or the season, ' 


and as the fresh pods ripen in succession. The 
cotton picking, being comparatively light and easy 
work, was a welcome season to the negroes, and a 
time for frolic to many of them; the younger and 
more sprightly having ample opportunities to display 
their native antics as they proceed from plant to 
plant, dexterously catching at the delicate tuft, and 
depositing it in the bag suspended at their side. 
Some become amazingly quick and expert in detach- 
ing the cotton from the pod, and will gather from 
3001b. to 400lb. a-day. I heard of one particular 
Sambo—but he was a remarkable character— 
who gathered, for a wager, as much as 800lb. a 
day, accelerating his work by the frequent use of his 
teeth as well as both hands, and withal performing 
a series of capers that would send you into fits of 
laughter. ; 

Under slave labour the average yield of cotton 
was between three and four hundredweight per acre. 
The annual crop of Georgia averaged 700,000 bales 
of about four hundredweight each before the war. 
Alabama, the chief of the cotton States, produced 
nearly one million of bales annually. 

From the field the cotton is taken to the ‘ gin” 
house. To be ginned or cleared from the seed, it is 
thrown into alarge wooden box which has a shelving 
underside of close iron bars. As the cotton falls 
against these bars the teeth of a sort of circular saw or 
revolving comb pass between, catching and tearing 
away the fibre from the seed; the latter, when 
entirely cleared, falling through the bottom of the 
box, the planks of which are placed just far enough 
apart to permit their escape. The naked seed is 
of the size of a small bean. One nian suffices to 
manage the gin, and by its means can clear about 
300lb. of cotton a day. Cotton seed—except what 
is saved for cultivation—is fit only for manure, and 
for this purpose it is piled in heaps and left to 
decompose, so as to destroy its germinating pro- 
perties. 

The downy heap beneath the rotary comb must 
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now be removed and packed for transportation. It 
is therefore placed in a screw press used for filling 
the cases, or ‘‘bales.” There is a screw firmly 
fixed to the heavy beam which supports the roof, and 
attached to this are levers, worked by mules, which 
force down the screw. Beneath is a stout wooden 
box, within which, like a lining, and firmly secured 
around the top, is the bale or packing-case. Piled 
near the press you might see a huge mound of cotton, 
like a small mountain of snow, and when you com- 
pare the snowy heap with the bale which you are 
told will contain it, you might be inclined to doubt 
the sanity of your informant. Your incredulity, 
however, gives place to astonishment, as by armful 
after armful you see the mountain vanish into the 
box, and subside, apparently, into the earth, as the 
negroes, standing on the platform above, push and 
shove and kneed it to the bottom, making yet room 
for more. Now the box is filled to the brim; it is 
piled up and toppling over, like the snowdrift on a 
wall; and, like the snow under the pressure of your 
palm, the soft white mass asreadily subsides. Twice 
or thrice the toppling pile is renewed and kneaded 
down, and when you think not another handful can 
find place, the indispensable screw is brought into 
service, and by its means a heavy block is lowered 
upon the bale, the mules harnessed to the two levers 
pull away, tighter and tighter is the cotton forced 
into about half its former compass, more and still 
more is added, until the bale at last becomes a hard, 
solid, compact mass. It has now only to be taken 
out of the box and roped, and after another squeezing 
by hydraulic pressure at the port to which it was 
consigned, still further reducing its bulk, is ready for 
shipment to any part of the world. It is true that 
the covering, which in America is a loose sort of sack- 


ing, is often very inefficient to protect its valuable 
enclosure, and a great quantity of cotton is lost in 


consequence. ‘This was particularly the case during, 
and immediately after the American war, when 
material of almost every kind was exhausted through- 
out the South. Sometimes in its transit to Liverpool 
the coverings are so torn and unsafe that a great deal 
of the cotton has to be repacked for further transpor- 
tation. » If you take a walk along the docks at Liver- 
pool or Hull you will observe a difference, both in 
size and in packing, of the many thousands of cotton 
bales from different countries which may be indis- 
criminately piled together there; you will see the 
ponderous bales from Brazil well sewn in strong 
sacking, and firmly secured with broad iron bands. 
Nearly as well protected is the Egyptian cotton, 
tightly and closely bound with rope; you will dis- 
tinguish the smaller bales of East India cotton; 
while among the predominating bales from America 
you may, even now, see many worn and torn cases 
whose damaged and deficient contents are sadly 
suggestive of recent escapes from total destruction. 

From Liverpool a good deal is shipped to Hull, 
and thence to Russia and Northern Europe, as well 
as supplying home factories. 

The average weight of American bales is from 
four hundred pounds to four hundredweight, or 
448lb. of ginned cotton; and the size of the bales 
varies somewhat, according to the packing. That 
is, four hundredweight of well-packed cotton will 
be compressed into a smaller bale than 400lb. of 
indifferently-packed cotton. But then it is not on 
every plantation that the packers have the jack- 
screw to help them. va 
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Varieties. 


Tur BAsTILLE.—Our engraving of the Bastille (p. 800) was 
from a sketch taken from the large tapestry in the Hétel de 
Ville of Paris, of the time of Charles rx. In Charles 1x’s reign 
it was called the Bastille St. Antoine. From the period of its 
construction, as a defence of Paris against the English, it served 
as a state-prison until its demolition in the revolution of 1789, 

St. Mary’s Dispensary.—This dispensary, mentioned in 
our article on ‘*‘ Medical Women,” as established ‘‘ to afford to 
poor women the option of obtaining medical advice from a 
qualified woman practitioner,” is situated, not as stated, but at 
69, Seymour Street, Bryanston Square. 

Tue DucHEssE DE Berri.—With reference to the statement 
in the August ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” that the Duchesse de Berri was 
the widow of the only son of Charles x, a correspondent reminds 
us that ‘‘the Duc d’Angouléme, Dauphin de France, was the 
eldest son of Charles x, and long survived the Revolution of 
1830. The Duc de Berri was the only other child, and second 
son of Charles x. He was assassinated during his uncle, 
Louis the Eighteenth’s reign. His only child, Henri Dieudonée, 
Duc de Bourdeaux, was a posthumous child.’ 

Prison Lasour.—In the county and borough -prisons the 
increase of remunerative labour has been so decided as to have 
called forth the criticism and active opposition of a trades 
union of mat-makers and weavers, who by a deputation 
to the Home Secretary, complained of the augmented prison 
labour as threatening unfair competition with outside industry. 
This objection has been met by the Howard Association. There 
being on a daily average only 18,000 prisoners in England and 
Wales to a population of more than twenty millions, they urge 
that, even if all the prisoners were usefully occupied, the com- 
petition with outside labour would be but very small. But 
when it is remembered that about three-fourths of these prisoners 
are imprisoned for very short terms, which do not admit of any 
trade being taught, the competition of the remainder becomes 
insignificant. In addition, all the moral and religious con- 
siderations of the question are on the side of useful and refor- 
matory training. The Howard Association has, however, often 
represented that mat-making forms too exclusiye and dispro- 
portionate a part of English prison labour. This they have 
repeatedly urged upon prison authorities, and it is satisfactory 
to find that increased endeavours are being made to secure more 
variety of occupation. In some of the best gaols in the country 
the hard labour of the heavy looms employed in prison weaving, 
especially if combined with task-work, is found to be more de- 
terrent than the treadwheel, whilst incomparably superior on 
the ground of utility, and for moral reasons. The governor of 
Devonport gaol states that almost every day he receives half 
a dozen applications from prisoners to be permitted to work at 
crank, shot-drill, or treadmill, in preference to hard task-work in 
the cells. Similarly, at Gloucester gaol the heavy loom labour 
has been found so distasteful as to lead to requests for the tread- 
wheel instead.—Mr. Tallack at the Social Science Congress. 

THOMAS CARLYLE ON THE WAR OF 1870.—The ‘‘ Weimar 
Gazette” publishes a few extracts from a letter written by Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, with reference to the war, in which he says :— 
‘*Your anxieties about the war must have been of short duration; 
in fact, they must after the first few days’ practical experience 
have been changed into bright hope, into a hope increasing in 
rapid geometrical progression till it obtained its present dimen- 
sions. So far as my reading goes there never was such a war, 
never such a collapse of shameless human vanity, of menacing, 
long-continued arrogance, into contemptible nothingness. Blow 
has followed blow as if from the hammer of Thor, till it lies 
like ashapeless heap of ruins. All Germany may now 
look forward to happier days in a political sense than it has 
seen since the Emperor Barabarossa left it. My individual 
satisfaction in all this is great, and all England, I can say all 
the intelligent in Seated heartily wish good fortune to brave 
old Germany in what it has accomplished—a real transformation 
into one nation, no longer the chaotic jumble which invited the 
intrusion of every ill-disposed neighbour, especially of that ill- 
disposed France which has inflicted on it such interminable 
mischief during the last 400 years—wars heaped upon wars 
without real cause except insatiable French ambition, All that, 
through God’s grace, is now at an end. I have, in my time, 
seen nothing in Europe which has so much delighted me. ‘A 
brave people,’ as your Goéthe calls them, and as I believe a 
peaceful and a virtuous one. I only hope that Heaven will send 
them the wisdom, patience, and pious discretion to turn to & 
right use all that has been achieved.” 





